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Reflections  and  Opinions 


THE  PROBLEM  THAT  FACES 
AMERICA 

^OW  that  our  president  has  been  elected 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  for  the 
common  good  of  our  country  we  must  pre- 
vent hatred  and  bitterness  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
western  hemisphere  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  "Should  we  enter  the  war  or  stay  out 
of  it?"  Canada,  as  we  know,  is  in  it  fight- 
ing for  and  with  Great  Britain.  But  the 
United  States,  should  she  go  to  war  ? 

There  are  good  points  on  both  sides  but 
let  us  not  pick  sides  as  we  did  in  the  elec- 
tion. Democrats  or  Republicans,  we  are 
Americans;  Willkie  or  Roosevelt  are  both 
Americans.  So  we  must  help  in  this  situa- 
tion, as  Americans.  As  I  said  before,  there 
are  points  which  we  must  consider  before 
we  make  up  our  minds.  At  the  time  of  the 
World  War,  the  people  of  our  country  did 
not  want  war.  So  President  Wilson  worked 
day  and  night  trying  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war ;  but  then  public  opinion 
changed,  and  the  citizens  of  our  country 
wanted  war.  The  President,  against  his 
will,  asked  Congress  to  declare  war.  Now 
in  1940,  the  very  same  thing  has  happened. 
We,  in  May,  did  not  want  war  and  passed  a 
law  stating  that  our  country  could  not  send 
war  machinery  to  any  other  country.  Now 
we  want  more  and  more  machinery  for 
Great  Britain  and  for  ourselves. 

There  is  another  point,  a  point  which  our 
American  mothers  feel.  They  have  sons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
six.  I  wonder  if  those  mothers  ever 
thought  of  how  much  more  the  mothers  of 
Europe  feel.  Most  German  mothers  are 
against  Hitler.  Who  wouldn't  be?  If  we 
went  to  Germany,  we  would  see  boys,  not 
men,  but  boys,  training  for  war.  Boys  at 
the  ages  of  eight  and  nine ;  older  men  at  the 
age  of  forty-two  and  up — all  fighting  for 
their  country.  In  England,  we  would  not 
only  see  men  and  boys,  but  girls  and  women 
learning  how  to  handle  guns  and  planes. 
Even  if  war  came  to  America,  it  would  or 


could  never  be  so  horrid  as  the  war  in 
Europe.  We  would  not  see  people  being 
killed  because  they  had  either  said  some- 
thing Hitler  didn't  like,  or  read  a  news- 
paper with  some  truth  in  it  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  war.  No,  we  would  not  see  that 
in  America.  America  has  liberty,  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

So,  people  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
join  hands,  and  if  we  have  to  fight  for  this 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  every  human  be- 
ing, man  woman,  and  child  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  fight  as  Americans,  not  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

Janice  Dyer,         Grade  8 


ON  THE  THEME  OF  LOVE  IN  THE 
NOVEL  "SILAS  MARNER" 

gILAS  Marner  had  three  loves  during  his 
life.  His  first  love  was  for  his  church. 
His  second  love  was  for  his  money.  And 
his  last  and  greatest  love  was  for  a  human 
being. 

When  Silas  Marner  lived  in  Lantern 
Yard,  he  loved  his  church  very  much,  and 
attended  it  regularly.  Marner's  love  for 
his  church  ended  when  he  was  convicted  of 
stealing  money  from  one  of  the  deacons. 
Although  he  was  innocent,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  church  membership. 

His  second  love,  which  was  for  money, 
occurred  when  he  was  living  in  Raveloe. 
This  love  lasted  only  until  it  was  stolen  by 
Dunstan  Cass,  one  winter  night.  Silas  was 
heart  broken  over  his  money's  being  stolen. 
But  the  robber  could  not  be  found ;  so  Silas 
gave  up  hope. 

Quite  a  while  later  his  third  and  last  love 
came.  It  was  for  a  little  child.  At  first  Silas 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  her.  But  he 
became  very  much  in  love  with  her.  Not 
knowing  her  name,  he  called  her  Eppie. 
Silas  raised  her  until  her  wedding  day. 
Even  then  Eppie  and  her  husband  lived 
with  Silas. 

Justine  Alice  Delano,     Grade  9 
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A  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 

^LICE  Fraser,  Joan  Eckersley,  Ann 
Flannery,  Marion  Flannery,  (who  is 
now  Mrs.  Mitchell)  Mrs.  Flannery,  and  I 
were  on  our  way  home  from  our  trip 
through  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  and 
Virginia  when  we  decided  to  spend  our  last 
few  dollars  on  a  splurge  in  New  York  City. 
We  drove  through  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  and  stopped  at  a  filling  station  in 
New  York  to  phone  ahead  for  reservations 
at  the  Hotel  Taft.  We  went  through  the 
Holland  Tunnel,  left  the  car  at  the  hotel 
garage,  and  had  a  lovely  dinner  at  an  auto- 
mat. We  still  wonder  if  that  "country-girls- 
just-come-to-the-city"  look  was  as  appar- 
ent as  we  felt  it  to  be.  A  few  of  us  had 
been  to  New  York  City  before,  but  none 
of  us  had  visited  such  a  novel  restaurant. 
It  really  is  quite  a  system.  If  you  want  a 
sandwich,  you  put  your  nickle  into  the  slot 
below  the  glass  case  that  holds  the  kind  of 
sandwich  you  want.  For  coffee,  you  take  a 
cup  from  a  long  shelf,  deposit  your  nickle, 
press  the  lever  and  just  enough  coffee  to 
fill  the  cup  comes  out.  You  can  also  get  a 
complete  meal  there,  much  in  the  same  way. 

Our  money  was  going  quickly,  but  we 
were  determined  to  spend  every  bit  of  it. 
We  went  to  Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  saw 
"Rebecca".  The  Rockettes  who  represent 
the  best  in  rythmic  dancing,  were  the  great 
attraction  of  the  stage  show.  Man-power 
could  not  have  managed  such  a  production 
so  smoothly  without  the  help  of  electricity. 
The  stage  and  scenery  moved  with  timed 
precision  and  unison,  and  everything  was 
so  perfect  that  it  made  one  feel  very  unim- 
portant. 

We  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  went  to 
our  rooms.  After  changing  our  clothes, 
some  of  us  went  to  Radio  City  and  others 
went  to  the  Roxy  theatre. 

It  cost  us  $1.00  for  the  tour  of  Radio 
City.  The  guide  took  each  of  us  before  the 
television  screen,  and  we  watched  each 
other  in  a  small,  darkened  room  across  the 
hall.  Then  the  guide  took  us  through  the 
control  rooms  where  there  were  special  ex- 
hibitions illustrating  how  the  electricity  in 
our  homes  is  changed  from  negative  charge 
to  positive  charge  for  radio.  He  showed 
us  the  air  conditioning  plant  for  the  build- 


ing and  the  air-filtering  plant.  There  are 
no  windows,  and  the  whole  building  is 
sound  proof. 

We  just  had  time  to  get  to  the  Sloan's 
Liniment  program.  After  that  we  saw 
"Death  Valley  Days".  I  find  I  am  quite  dis- 
illusioned when  I  hear  that  program  over 
the  air  now.  When  we  left  the  studio,  an 
attendant  told  us  we  had  just  missed  seeing 
Joan  Crawford.  She  had  passed  into  the 
large  broadcasting  room  to  hear  Toscanini. 

We  reluctantly  left  our  beds  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  "Children's  Hour"  at 
Radio  City.  The  children  are  very  young 
but  are  certainly  radio  professionals.  The 
skill  and  ease  in  which  they  present  the 
program  might  well  be  the  envy  of  older 
people. 

We  went  to  church  at  the  beautiful  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  Then  we  returned  to 
the  hotel,  had  dinner,  and  left  the  city  at 
one  o'clock  and  were  back  in  Duxbury  at 
nine  o'clock  that  evening.  It  rained  all  day 
but  we  had  such  a  good  time  the  weather 
didn't  bother  us.  It  was  the  end  of  a  grand 
vacation,  but  I  felt  like  taking  another  week 
to  get  rested  up  from  my  "vacation." 

Norma  MacKenney  '41 


HARDY'S  TREATMENT  OF  NATURE 

In  the  Novel  "The  Return  o£  the  Native" 
{-JARDY  describes  Egdon  Heath  as  a 
bleak,  mournful  piece  of  land  where 
tragedy  seems  to  rule.  It  is  a  calm,  monot- 
onous plain,  unmoved  by  the  fate  of  the 
people  living  near  it.  It  is  like  man,  slighted 
but  enduring.  Even  the  sky  above  reflects 
the  desolate  heath.  There  is  no  sunshine — 
just  a  whitish  cloud  shutting  out  the  blue 
sky.  The  whole  scene  of  the  heath  is  one 
of  dullness;  yet  it  has  a  certain  majesty 
about  it.  Even  though  we  like  beautiful 
things,  we  are  more  deeply  impressed  by 
something  emphatic  but  grand  in  its  sim- 
plicity. 

The  people  of  the  heath  show  the  influ- 
ence of  it  by  their  simplicity.  They  are  sad 
and  lonely  like  the  heath.  The  fact  that 
Hardy  tells  about  the  unhappiness  instead 
of  the  happiness  of  the  people  proves  his 
pessimism  toward  life  and  nature. 

Irvina  Jones  '41 
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MY  DOG  WOLF 

QNE  day  early  in  the  winter  after  being 
lost  for  forty-eight  hours,  Wolf 
crawled  home  with  a  bear  trap  and  a 
heavy  weight  fast  to  his  foot,  and  the  foot 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  stone.  No  one  had  been 
able  to  get  near  him,  because  he  was  a 
savage  dog,  until  I  stooped  down  and  laid 
hold  of  the  trap  with  one  hand  and  his  leg 
with  the  other.  Instantly  he  grabbed  my 
wrist  with  his  teeth. 

Without  stirring  I  said,  "Wolf,  don't  you 
know  your  master?" 

He  hadn't  broken  my  skin  and  at  once 
released  me  and  offered  no  resistance,  al- 
though he  whined  during  the  removal  of 
the  trap.  He  still  knew  I  was  his  master. 

Wolf  was  carried  into  the  house,  al- 
though he  didn't  want  to  be.  His  frozen 
foot  thawed  out.  During  the  rest  of  the 
winter  he  went  lame.  Before  warm  weather 
started,  he  had  fully  recovered  his  health 
and  strength. 

To  a  quick  glance,  he  showed  no  mark  of 
the  dreadful  steel  trap. 

Raymond  Caron,       Grade  8 


A  MIDNIGHT  SCARE 

midnight,  Mary  Smith,  who  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  awoke  hearing  noises. 
She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow. She  saw  something  white  trying  to 
break  into  her  father's  laboratory,  which 
was  a  little  house  in  the  back  yard.  Mary, 
being,  all  alone,  became  frightened  and 
started  to  run  to  the  telephone  to  call  up 
her  father  and  mother  to  tell  them  to  come 
home. 

Just  as  Mary  was  halfway  down  the 
stairs,  she  heard  someone  coming  up  from 
the  cellar.  Being  very  much  frightened  she 
ran  back  to  her  room.  In  a  little  while  she 
got  her  courage  back  and  crept  down  again. 
Starting  toward  the  telephone,  suddenly 


she  heard  someone  walking  toward  her.  She 
began  screaming  and  ran  back  up-stairs. 
She  was  so  nervous  by  now  that  she 
fainted  and  fell  down  the  stairs. 

The  next  morning  she  was  in  bed  and 
found  out  that  her  fright  had  been  caused 
by  Jake,  the  man  who  worked  for  them.  He 
had  been  intoxicated,  and  had  thought  he 
was  at  his  own  home. 

Mary's  hearing  of  footsteps  had  been 
just  her  imagination. 

Marie  Short,        Grade  8 


BOB  TRIES  SLEEPING  WITH  THE 
LIGHT  OUT 

gOB  was  a  poor  boy  about  eight  years  of 
age  who  lived  in  an  old  shabby  house 
back  in  the  shady  high  pines.  He  never 
slept  with  the  light  out,  because  he  was 
afraid  of  the  dark. 

One  night  Bob  said  to  his  mother,  "I'm 
going  to  sleep  with  the  light  out  tonight." 

His  mother  afraid  that  something  had 
right,  Bob,  but  don't  blame  me  if  you  get 
sick  of  the  dark!" 

After  Bob  had  been  in  bed  a  while  he 
heard  a  queer  noise  outside  his  window. 
Frozen  with  fear  he  yelled,  "Hey,  Ma,  he's 
gonna  get  me !" 

His  mother,  afgraid  that  something  had 
happened  to  Bob,  ran  up  the  stairs  and 
found  Bob  on  the  floor.  After  she  had 
poured  a  bucket  of  water  on  him,  he  came 
to  life  saying,  "Leave  the  light  on  Ma !" 

Billy  Mosher,  Grade  8 


TEACHERS'  "FAVORITE  SAYINGS" 

1.  Mr.  Blakeman,  "0.  K.,  you  birds." 

2.  Mr.  Smith,  "Settle  down." 

3.  Miss  Horton,  "The  office  is  quite  near." 

4.  Miss  Downey,  "The  world  wants  things 
done,  not  excuses." 
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HERE  TODAY 


SPORTSMANSHIP,  GOOD  AND  BAD 


J^BNA  stood  on  the  station  plaform  and 
looked  up  into  John's  round,  boyish, 
laughing  face.  She  looked  and  looked  as 
though  she  could  not  tear  her  eyes  away. 

They  were  saying  good-bye.  John  was 
leaving  for  training  camp.  He  was  leav- 
ing on  the  train  that  would  arrive  in  just 
five  minutes.  Leaving  for  a  year.  John's 
cheerful  face  sobered.  "Lena,  is  that  a  tear 
on  your  cheek?"  he  asked.  "You  sweet 
little  silly,  what  are  you  crying  for  ?" 

"What  shall  I  do,  John,  with  you  so  far 
away  ?  What  will  happen  to  you  ?  A  year  is 
so  long!" 

The  rush  of  the  train  crowds  moving — 
the  noise.  John  put  his  arm  around  her 
clumsily.  He  kissed  her  quickly.  "Cheer 
up,  he  whispered.  "I'm  here  today  by  your 
side.  A  year  from  today  I'll  be  right  back 
here,  dear,  this  same  old  arm  around  you. 
Wait  for  me!  bye  now.  Write  won't  you? 
Bye." 

He  was  gone.  Here  today,  by  your  side, 
he  said.  Yes,  but  tomorrow?  A  year  from 
tomorrow? 

Betty  Lee  Peterson,    Qrade  10. 


THE  START  OF  MY  FIRST 
SENIOR  RACE 

WE  had  exactly  one  minute  to  go  before 
the  gun  went  off.  In  a  tangled  mess  of 
twenty  boats,  we  were  edging  our  way  up 
to  the  starting  line  on  our  port  tack  when 
I  heard  somebody  shout,  "Right  of  way!" 
which  meant  that  a  boat  was  coming  up  on 
the  starboard  tack,  and  we  would  have  to 
give  way  to  them.  We  just  had  to  tack.  I 
was  holding  my  breath  because  the  stop 
watch  said  fifteen  more  seconds.  In  five 
seconds  we  had  tacked  and  were  once  more 
making  for  the  starting  line.  I  was  count- 
ing the  seconds:  ten!  nine!  eight!  seven! 
six !  five !  four !  three !  two !  one !  Bang.  We 
were  off — and  to  my  great  surprise,  we 
were  fourth  across  the  line. 

Betty  Muirhead,         Grade  8 


PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  has  been  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  Americans  to  lead  our 
country  during  the  next  four  years.  Every 
American,  no  matter  what  his  views  were 
during  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
campaign  should  stand  by  our  President. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  American  History 
that  the  people  have  called  upon  any  Presi- 
dent for  a  third  term.  President  Roosevelt 
had  an  electoral  vote  of  449  and  Wendell 
Willkie  had  an  electoral  vote  of  82,  but 
nevertheless  did  Willkie  get  stubborn  and 
try  to  get  an  army  to  help  him?  No,  he  sent 
his  congraulations  to  all  the  winners  and 
said  he  would  help  them  in  the  nation's 
problems.  Senator  Charles  McNary  sent 
congratulations  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
Vice-President  Wallace.  I  should  say  this 
is  real  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  those 
two  men  of  our  country.  However,  let  us 
look  at  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  voters  voted  for  Avila 
Camacho,  who  was  to  take  office  in  Mexico 
City  on  December  1,  1940.  The  unsuc- 
cessful General  Almazon,  who  was  visiting 
in  this  country,  said  that  with  the  help  of 
the  Mexican  army  he  would  take  office  in- 
stead of  Camacho  whom  the  majority  of 
the  people  want.  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  Willkie  would  not  take  an 
army.  This  is  bad  sportsmanship.  Lots  of 
people  of  Mexico  are  like  that.  They  do  not 
realize  how  little  freedom  they  have. 

Betty  O'Neil,         Grade  8 


Miss  Schopfer,  "Well  girls,  let's  get  the 

dishes  done !" 
Betty  O'Neil.  "We  can't  do  them  when  the 

other  girls  are  in  the  sink." 

*    *  * 

Miss  Downey.  "How  are  you  getting  along 

in  your  arithmetic,  William  ?" 
William,  "Well,  I  have  learned  to  add  zeros, 

but  the  numbers  still  bother  me." 
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TELEPHONE  CALLS 

gEATED  around  the  supper  table  on  a 
Saturday  night  were  three  Faulkner 
children,  Ma  and  Pa  Faulkner,  and  a 
young  boy  who  worked  in  Pa  Faulkner's 
store  next  door.  Suddenly  the  sound  of 
the  telephone  rang  through  the  house.  All 
heads  turned  questioningly  toward 
mother. 

"Jean,  you  answer  it.  I  know  that  isn't 
for  me,  and  I've  been  running  to  that  tele- 
phone, all  day,  for  one  thing  or  another," 
replied  mother. 

"Say !  don't  look  at  me,  everybody.  I  bet 
two  cents  that  it  is  Donny.  Tell  him  I'm 
out,  Mary.  I'll  hurt  his  feelings  when  I 
tell  him  I  already  have  a  date." 

At  this  moment  Mary  volunteered  a  sar- 
castic remark. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  sucker  for  any- 
one! I  answered  four  calls  in  a  row  this 
morning,  and  they  were  all  for  papa!! 
Brenda,  you  can  answer  it.  You  know  as 
well  as  1  do.  that  Frank  is  going  to  ask  you 
for  a  date  tonight." 

"You  are  exactly  right.  For  that  very 
reason,  I  don't  want  to  answer  it.  If  I  do, 
he  will  think  I've  been  sitting  next  to  the 
telephone  all  day — just  waiting!  Phooey!" 

All  eyes  wavered  toward  pa,  but  they 
passed  on  to  ma. 

"All  right,  I  shall  answer  it.  Good 
Heavens,  what  an  obliging  family  I  have." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  lingered  too  long.  No 
one  is  on  the  line  now,"  said  mother  to  her 
inquisitive  family. 

"Now  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  so  silly.  If 
that  was  Frank,  I'm  sure  he  won't  try 
again. — In  fact  he  will  have  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  ask  Lou,"  exclaimed  Brenda. 

"When  you  say  that,  I  am  reminded  of 
Betty.  She  was  going  to  call  tonight  to 
find  out  if  I  could  go  to  the  matinee  down- 
town with  her  tomorrow.  I'm  practically 
left  out  of  that  now,"  remembered  Jean. 

"Ooh,  Mrs.  Phelps  was  going  to  call  to 
have  me  take  care  of  her  children  tonight. 
The  poor  woman.  I  wonder  who  she  will 
get.  Everybody  will  think  that  we  have 
gone  away  for  the  evening." 

Brrrrrr —  (Telephone) 

Four  females  jump  up  at  once,  and  they 
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make  a  dash  for  the  phone. — Jean  reaches 
it  first,  and  the  other  three  stand  around 
her  anxiously. 

"All  right  I"  muttered  Jean  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Well?"  everybody  questioned  her  in 

unison. 

"The  lady  next  door  forgot  to  let  her 

dog  out  before  she  left  home.  Will  some- 
one run  over  and  release  him,  please?" 

Ann  Peterson  '41 


HE  GOT  WHAT  HE  DIDN'T  WANT 

J-JE  went  to  rehearsal  that  night  with  an 
obstinate,  grouchy  disposition.  He 
hoped  those  girls  in  the  front  row  would 
start  to  fool  just  once.  He'd  show  them 
who  was  boss!  Oh  boy!  He  was  hoping 
against  hope  that  they  would  talk  while 
he  was  talking,  or  giggle  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  singing.  He  felt  just  like 
slapping  their  faces  anyway.  The  fresh 
kids! 

He  also  wished  that  Mrs.  Whats-her- 
name  (he  never  could  remember  names) 
would  start  singing  off  key  or  drag  be- 
hind. He  would  tell  her  exactly  what  he 
thought  without  beating  around  the  bush. 
He  was  sick  and  tired  of  smiling  sweetly 
at  that  bunch  of  hen-yard  singers.  If  they 
weren't  all  there  when  he  arrived,  which 
he  prayed  they  wouldn't  be  he  would  leave 
right  then  and  there. 

He  walked  into  the  church.  There,  to 
his  amazement,  sat  everyone  in  his  right 
place.  He  began  to  explain  how  he  wanted 
them  to  sing  the  anthem.  The  two  girls 
listened  intently  to  everything  he  said.  He 
noticed  this  and  was  more  than  a  little 
disappointed.  He  had  been  anticipating  a 
heated  argument  with  them.  When  the 
choir  started  to  sing,  he  felt  positive  he 
would  be  able  to  find  something  wrong. 
Nothing  doing.  Everything  went  just  like 
clock  work  up  to  the  last  second. 

Being  in  the  frame  of  mind  he  was,  he 
got  just  what  he  hadn't  wanted.  Perfect 
harmony. 

Irvina  Jones  '41 
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MYSTERY  OF  THE  MISSING  CLOCK 

'J'HE  clock  was  in  its  accustomed  place  in 
the  guest  room  on  Thursday  morning, 
for  I  distinctly  remember  winding  it.  Sat- 
urday it  was  gone.  No  member  of  the 
household  could  account  for  its  disappear- 
ance. We  were  at  the  time  without  a  maid. 
A  clock  of  so  little  value  is  perhaps  the 
last  thing  a  sneak  thief  would  have  taken ; 
moreover,  nothing  else  was  missing.  As 
for  the  guest  who  occupied  the  room 
Thursday  night,  a  clergyman,  he  simply 
could  not  have  taken  it,  intentionally  or 
by  mistake.  Ministers  do  not  do  such 
things. 

It  had  simply  vanished.  What  had  be- 
come of  it?  This  is  very  easy  to  see.  The 
hallway  was  completely  dark.  The  battery 
in  Aunt  Genevieve's  flash  light  was  dead. 
Aunt  Genevieve  was  timorous,  but  she  was 
also  thirsty.  Horribly  thirsty. 

She  felt  her  way  along  the  wall  slowly, 
slowly,  her  quilted  kimona  clutched  closely 
about  her.  Her  curl  papers  rustled.  She 
dared  not  snap  on  the  light  for  fear  of 
arousing  the  household. 

"The  bathroom  door  is  the  second  on 
the  right,"  she  muttered.  "Or  is  it  the 
third?  No,  the  second,  I'm  sure." 

Her  groping  hand  touched  the  cold 
knob.  She  turned  it  slowly.  The  door 
opened.  Aunt  Genevieve  passed  through. 
She  closed  it  gently  behind  her.  Then — 
she  tripped  over  a  chair. 

A  light  snapped  on.  The  startled 
preacher  gazed  at  horrified  Aunt  Gene- 
vieve. Aunt  Genevieve  looked  about  her. 
She  grabbed  for  the  clock. 

"My  alarm  clock,"  she  gasped,  "I  forgot 
it.  Please  forgive  my  intrusion.  I  didn't 
mean  to  waken  you." 

Clutching  the  clock,  she  fled.  The  par- 
son went  back  to  sleep  with  a  ministerial 
smile.   Silence  reigned  in  the  household. 

Aunt  Genevieve  kept  to  her  bed  on 
Friday.  She  couldn't  bear  to  face  the  par- 
son. The  clock  was  securely  hidden  at  the 
bottom  of  her  ancient  hope  chest. 

On  Saturday  she  rejoined  the  family, 
but  it  was  late  night  before  she  found  an 
opportunity  to  return  the  clock.  I  caught 


her  coming  out  of  the  guest  room. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  the  guest  room, 
Auntie,"  I  asked. 

"Just  getting  a  drink  of  water, '  she 
replied. 

But  there  isn't  any  water  in  the  guest 
room,  and  the  clock  was  in  its  accustomed 
place  on  Sunday. 

Betty-Lee  Peterson,       Grade  10 


FOILED 

JT  was  dark.  I  walked  daringly  forward 
clutching  the  pronged  instrument  in  my 
hand.  I  would  find  one  of  them.  I  would ! 
I  had  to.  Wasn't  my  honor  at  stake?  I'd 
get  one  and  prove  to  the  gang  I  meant 
what  I  said.  My  hand  clutched  that  sharp 
tool.  With  this  I'd  get  one !  With  this,  I'd 
show  them.  If  it  only  weren't  too  late !  If 
only  nature  hadn't  taken  it's  course!  It 
was  pitch  black.  I  couldn't  see  anything.  I 
slackened  my  pace.  My  steps  were  slow 
and  cautious.  Slowly  they  reached  out, 
with  each  step  I  prayed  I  wasn't  too  late 
to  get  one  of  them  anyhow.  Then,  my 
world  fell.  A  cold  fluid  flowed  under  my 
feet.  I  was  too  late !  My  honor  was  lost !  I 
had  boasted  to  the  gang  that  I  was  so 
good  at  digging  clams,  I  could  get  one  in 
the  blackest  of  midnights,  but  I  was  de- 
feated. The  tide  had  come  in. 

Edith  Peterson  '41 


A  SCRAP  OF  BROWN  PAPER 

J-JERE  I  am  flying  along  at  five  thousand 
feet,  in  my  trusty  little  Wacco  OX 
when  sputt,  sputt,  clang  bang,  poo,  the  old 
jute  box  in  the  nose  of  my  ship  starts  kick- 
ing up  and  finally  conks  altogether.  Now 
what?  I  fall  off  into  a  spin  but  soon  re- 
cover in  time  to  get  a  squint  of  the  sur- 
rounding terra  firma.  The  biggest  ques- 
tion at  the  moment  is  where  can  I  park 
this  flying  baby  carriage?  Oh!  oh!  There's 
a  fairly  large  and  level  strip  of  ground 
just  beyond  that  farmers  barn.  Hummmm 
I  wonder  if  the  farmer  has  a  daughter? 
Making  a  steep  glide,  I  slide  in  over  the 
barn,  nearly  taking  off  the  weather  vane. 
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I'm  dropping  too  fast  and  so  I  side-slip 

her  until  we're  nearly  on  the  ground.  But 
Wow!  what's  this?  Where  did  that  cow 
:.nd  that  hay  mound  come  from?  It's  too 
late  now,  so  hang  on.  Here  we  come. 
Wham !  The  leading  edge  of  my  lower  left 
wing  hits  the  cow  in  the  hindquarters 
which  throws  me  into  a  ground  slide. 
Wham!  bang!  slam!  The  next  thing  I 
know  I'm  hanging  up  side  down  from  the 
cock  pit  of  my  plane.  There's  hay  in  the 
motor.  There's  hay  in  my  hair.  In  fact 
there's  actually  hay  all  over  the  place. 

Say!  Where'd  that  giggle  come  from? 
Oh !  oh !  The  farmer  does  have  a  daughter. 
After  a  great  deal  of  pleading,  cussing, 
and  gosh  knows  what  else,  I  find  myself 
being  helped  out  of  this  mess  and  onto  my 
feet  by  the  winsome  miss. 

With  the  help  of  the  farmer,  his 
daughter,  and  two  farm  hands,  I  manage 
to  right  my  ship. 

I  find  that  a  little  cussing  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  towards  keeping  up  one's 
courage  while  trying  to  find  out  what 
made  the  jute  box  (motor  to  you!)  kick 
out. 

There's  plenty  of  gas.  The  ignitions  are 
all  right.  I  guess  the  trouble  is  just  plane 
out  of  sight.  Two  more  hours  of  work  and 
I'm  getting  angry.  But  alas,  after  remov- 
ing the  gas  line  from  the  tank  to  the  pump, 
I  find  (no  not  a  fish,)  but  a  small  scrap  of 
brown  paper  clogging  the  fuel  line. 

Now  I  know  where  my  unlighted  cigar- 
ette fell  while  I  was  refueling  yesterday 
morning. 


MY  PET  KITTY 

J  HAVE  a  pet  kitty.  One  day  a  kitty  came 
to  my  house.  I  gave  her  some  food.  She 
came  and  ate  out  of  my  hand.  Her  name 
is  Key.  She  always  plays  with  me.  She 
goes  away  all  day.  At  night  she  comes 
back.  Now  she  is  tame. 

Caesar  Monterio, 

Opportunity  Class,  Div.  4. 


SHE  WAS  NO  LADY 

§HE  liked  to  roam,  sometimes  far  away 
from  home,  sometimes  near.  Her  home 

was  not  much  to  rave  about,  but  she  kept 

it  quite  clean. 

Personal  appearance,  when  venturing 

into  society  was  all-important.   I  don't 

mean  to  say  she  dressed  lavishly,  because 

she  didn't,  in  fact  her  clothing  was  quite 

plain. 

Long  eye-lashes  and  beautiful  brown 
eyes  were  one  of  her  many  assets.  No 
make-up  was  smeared  all  over  this  face, 
no  siree !  She  had  her  own  natural  beauty. 
Charm  and  grace  simply  oozed  from  every 
one  of  her  long  graceful  strides,  which 
were  quite  pleasing  to  the  male.  A  neck- 
lace hung  from  the  somewhat  muscular 
neck.  A  golden  bell  was  suspended  from 
it,  which  was  quite  the  style. 

As  in  every  women's  meetings,  there  is 
gossip,  just  as  there  was  in  every  meeting 
that  was  held  on  her  front  lawn.  She 
talked  and  talked,  her  mouth  moving  all 
the  time. 

But  alas!  She  was  no  lady!  She  was  a 
Jersey  cow! 

Martha  Nickerson  '41 


Mr.  Smith,  "Does  anybody  know  where 

Edith  Peterson  is?" 
Larry  Raymond,  "She  ain't  here." 
Mr.  Smith,  "She  isn't  here." 
Larry  Raymond,  "Well,  what  did  you  ask 

me  for?" 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  McComb,  "Well,  how  were  your  exam- 
inations?" 

Mr.  MacKenney,    "A   complete  success. 
Everybody  flunked." 

*  *  * 

Miss  Horton,  "Bill,  where  is  your  Mother?" 
Bill,  "She  be  home." 

Miss  Horton,  "Bill,  where's  your  gram- 
mar?" 

Bill,  "Oh,  I  gues  she  be  home,  too." 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  HAVANA 
J-JAVANA  harbor  looked  beautiful  that 
last  morning  as  I  stood  by  the  rail 
watching  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  har- 
bor. We  were  anchored  right  in  close  to 
shore  so  that  I  could  see  the  women  shout- 
ing their  wares  to  tourists  coming  from 
the  liner  down  to  the  travel  line  docks. 
Morro  Castle's  battlements  seemed  less 
grim  and  forbidding  in  the  bright  Cuban 
sunlight.  Here  and  there  on  the  water, 
harbor  refuse  floated.  Now  and  then  fish- 
ing boats  chugged  by  with  hesitant  motors. 
A  police  boat  came  up  to  the  liner  under- 
neath the  gangway.  The  men  clambered 
up  the  steps,  hurried  on  by  an  impatient 
officer.  They  disappeared  inside  the  boat, 
and  I  thought  no  more  about  them. 

Presently  a  man  joined  me  and  re- 
marked on  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  passengers  that  I  hadn't 
met  on  that  long  trip.  Several  minutes 
passed  without  any  words  being  said  we 
were  too  busy  watching  the  constantly 
changing  scenes. 

Suddenly  a  man  swept  by  us,  knocking 
me  down.  I  had  hardly  recovered  from  my 
surprise  when  a  squad  of  men  with  guns 
rushed  along.  The  leader  shouted  some- 
thing in  Spanish  that  I  thought  meant 
''There  he  is!"  Two  of  the  squad  jumped 
on  me  and  were  pinning  me  down  when  the 
officsr  looked  me  over  and  realized  that  I 
was  not  their  man.  I  angrily  asked  him 
to  iet  me  up.  The  men  were  pulled  from 
me.  They  all  asked.  "Where  did  he  go? 
Where  did  he  go?"  I  motioned  at  the  com- 
panion way  to  the  fore  deck.  The  soldiers, 
as  I  then  recognized  them,  dashed  off  and 
swarmed  up  the  companion  way  in  hot 
pursuit.  We  ran  forward  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

The  fugitive,  seeing  his  pursuers  be- 
hind him  and  seeing  a  blind  alley  ahead, 
made  for  the  rail.  Without  hesitating,  he 
jumped  the  ten  feet  down  to  the  deck 
which  we  were  on,  and  dashed  for  the 
rail.  As  the  officer  urged  his  men  on,  the 
men  piled  over  the  rail  right  after  him. 
The  fleeing  man  climbed  and  jumped  again 
over  this  new  rail.  I  now  knew  what  he 


was  going  to  try  to  do — he  would  try  to 
swim  to  the  dock  which  was  only  a  short 
distance  away  and  perhaps  thus  escape. 
But  he  hesitated.  It  was  a  long  way — 
forty  feet.  Then  he  jumped.  There  was  a 
huge  splash,  and  he  disappeared.  The 
soldiers,  now  at  the  rail,  looked  almost  re- 
gretfully at  the  big  bubbles  coming  to  the 
surface.  But  their  officer  shouted  some- 
thing to  them,  and  they  brought  their  rifles 
to  their  shoulders  and  got  ready  to  fire. 
Presently  the  swimmer  broke  the  sur- 
face. The  soldiers  drew  aim  and  fired.  The 
bullets  splashed  around  the  fugitive,  one  of 
them  apparently  hitting  him  because  a 
streak  of  red  appeared  in  the  water  as  he 
dived  under  the  surface.  The  officer  swore 
and  ordered  the  men  to  the  waiting  police 
beat.  They  raced  off  in  the  direction  with 
an  oar.  Finally,  desperate  for  air,  the  man 
came  to  the  surface.  At  that  moment  the 
soldier  hit  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head. 
Several  hands  reached  to  prevent  his 
escape.  There  was  no  need  for  that  be- 
cause he  was  quite  dead.  His  head  was  a.l 
crushed  in,  and  a  circle  of  blood  on  the 
water  rapidly  spread  out  like  an  oil  slick. 
He  had  failed  to  make  the  dock  and  now 
he  was  dead.  I  stood  amazed  by  the  speed 
of  events.  Not  four  minutes  had  passed 
since  he  had  knocked  me  down. 

Now  the  soldiers  hesitated,  as  if  won- 
dering what  to  do  with  this  body.  One  of 
them  had  decided  and  held  the  dead  man 
by  the  wrist.  With  the  body  towed  behind, 
the  soldiers  returned  to  pick  up  their  chief. 

As  the  boat  drew  near  the  officer  started 
to  descend.  I  stopped  him  and  asked, 
••Who  was  that — that  fellow?" 

"Garmona,  the  rebel.  He  was  trying  to 
leave  the  country  shall  I  say-illegally?"  he 
answered  and  moved  on. 

I  stood  still  amazed.  But  my  stranger 
friend  seemed  quite  undisturbed,  with 
eyes  of  steel,  the  stranger  looked  down  at 
him,—?  "That  is  life,  my  friend,"  said  he. 
"A  long  fool's  errand.  The  carrot  held  on 
a  stick  in  front  of  a  donkey's  nose  to  make 
him  go.  A  path  of  dust.  A  tale  told  by  an 
idiot  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing." 

by  Frederic  Harrington  '41 
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LED  BY  ILLUSIONS 

piRST  of  all,  he  was  an  orphan.  Where 
he  came  from  or  who  his  parents  were, 
he  didn't  know.   He  didn't  particularly 
care.  Why  should  he?  Wasn't  his  life  hard 
enough  without  worrying  about  where  he 
came  from  ?  But  he  wasn't  cruel ;  he  wasn't 
heartless.  He  had  longed  for  a  permanent 
home.  He  had  longed  for  a  caressing  hand 
and  a  kind  word.  The  first  place  he  could 
remember  was  a  horrible  memory  of  an 
ugly  house  where  he  lived,  fed  on  harsh 
words  and  abuse.  He  had  been  very  young 
then,  and  it  had  done  something  to  him. 
It  had  made  a  knot  in  his  heart  that  had 
twisted  more  and  more  every  day.  Finally, 
he  had  gathered  enough  courage  up  to  run 
away.  But  that  hadn't  made  him  much 
happier.  Every  where  he  went,  he  was 
sneered  at  and  told  to  go  away.  Fond 
mothers  called  to  their  pampered  little 
sons  to  "stay  away  from  that  dirty  little 
creature."  Maybe  it  was  because  he  was  so 
ugly,  or  maybe  it  was  because  he  was  so 
deformed  and  thin.  But  he  couldn't  help 
that.  That  look  he  wore  on  his  face  had 
grown  from  the  hate  he  carried  within  him, 
and  his  body  was  deformed  from  the  lack 
of  food  and  beatings.  Oh,  yes,  every  now 
and  then  someone  pitied  "the  poor  little 
chap."  But  pity  didn't  fill  him  up,  and  pity 
alone  didn't  give  him  a  home.  Right  now 
he  was  hungry !  So  miserably  hungry !  He 
begged.  He  pleaded  with  his  eyes ;  he  even 
cried,  but  he  was  too  ugly  to  deserve  any- 
thing.   He  crossed  the  noisy  road  and 
limped  up  to  a  ragged,  tired,  kindly  look- 
ing, old  man  who  watched  him  pityingly ; 
but  as  he  neared  him,  the  man  said,  "Tough 
world  isn't  it,  little  fellow."  This  depressing 
ofFering  failed  to  dishearten  him ;  however, 
for  over  there !  right  over  there !  a  boy  had 
dropped  half  his  sandwich.  His  listless 
legs  became  filled  with  life  as  he  dashed 
for  it,  but  his  legs  weren't  quite  quick 
enough  to  dodge  the  cruel  kick  landed  by 
that  hateful  boy.  Instinctively  he  turned 
on  his  heels  and  ran  whimpering  toward 
the  kindly  old  man  he  had  just  left.  The 
old  man  stooped  down  and  patted  the 
ragged  fur  coat  of  the  whimpering  little 
dog,  and  with  his  voice  far  away  and  with 
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eyes  of  steel,  the  stranger  looked  down  at 
him. 

"That  is  life  my  friend,"  said  he.  "A 
long  fool's  errand.  The  carrot  held  on  the 
stick  in  front  of  the  donkey's  nose  to  make 
him  go.  A  path  of  dust.  A  tale  told  by  an 
idiot  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing." 

Edith  Peterson,  '41 


TEN    CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

gENJAMIN  Franklin  helped  others  and 
encouraged  the  weak  and  poor.  Interest 

in  reform  was  shown  when  he  exposed 

those  who  were  doing  wrong.  Using  his 

jobs  to  promote  his  newspaper  showed 

cleverness. 

His  interests  in  self-improvement  were 

shown  when  he  tried  to  secure  books  for 

himself. 

He  was  public-spirited,  for  he  held  many 
public  offices. 

In  his  account  of  "Gaining  Honor  in 
Science,"  he  was  modest. 

Cleverness  and  independence  were 
shown  to  his  brother. 

Thrifty  was  he,  for  his  house  was  furn- 
ished inexpensively. 

The  characteristics  of  Franklin  were 
those  of  an  ideal  American. 

Miriam  Arnold,  Grade  10 


THE  FROG 

"Jug-o-rum,  jug-o-rum,  jug-o-rum,  kun 
kum," 

He's  constantly  singing  like  the  beat  of  a 
drum. 

In  the  bogs  and  the  meadows,  you'll  find 

him  right  there, 
And  his  life  from  a  boy,  he'll  wish  you  to 

spare. 

His  life  as  a  tadpole  is  very  very  dull, 
But  soon  he  grows  feet,  and  there's  a  break 

in  his  lull. 
He  hops  about  to  a  warm  sunny  spot, 
Then  lays  eggs  in  a  vacant  water  lot. 
Ann  Peterson,  Grade  7 
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THE  STORY  OF  MUSCLE  and  HYDE 


Time — One  day  in  June 
Place — Warrensville,  Massachusetts 
Character — Mother  and  Father  Benson, 
Joan  Benson,  Doc  Jones,  Muscle,  Joe 
Hyde,  Ralph  Smith,  and  the  Warrens- 
ville football  squad. 

Scene  I 

Muscle  Joe — Joan,  dear,  will  you  marry 
me? 

Joan  B. — I'm  sorry,  Muscle,  Ralph  would- 
n't like  that. 

Muscle  Joe — Ralph,  Ralph,  Ralph,  that's 
all  you  think  of. 

(Ralph  enters) 

Ralph  S. — Hello,  Joan  dear — Oh,  so  it's 
you,  Muscle. 

Muscle — Yes,  it's  me.  Watcha  gonna  do 
about  it,  Pansy ! 

Ralph — Now  listen,  Mamma's  little  apple 
dumpling! 

Joan — Now,  boys,  please  stop  arguing. 

Ralph — Joan,  do  you  stand  for  that  musk- 
rat  being  in  your  house? 

Muscle — What  about  you,  you  dirty  snake ! 

Ralph — Listen,  we  both  want  to  marry 
Joan,  don't  we  ? 

Muscle — Darn  right,  and  I  am. 

Ralph — This  is  fair.  The  one  who  scores 
the  most  touchdowns  against  Central 
will  marry  Joan.  Fair? 

Muscle — No,  you  know  you  are  the  East's 
leading  scorer. 

Joan — Now,  that's  only  fair,  Muscle.  Good- 
bye, and  good  luck  to  both  of  you ! 

Scene  II 

Time — Just  before  the  football  game. 

Coach  Brown  The  lineup  is— center, 

Ingels;  guards,  Roberts  and  Blake; 

tackles  McDonald  and  Jon-s;  ends, 
Butches  and  Maxwell;  halfbacks,  John- 
son and  Thomas;  quarterback,  Mel- 
bourne; and  Hyde  at  fullback.  All  right 
bo-  s  show  your  stuff. 
Muscle — Too  bad,  Ralph,  it  looks  like  Joan 
is  mine. 

The  Pa 


Ralph— Oh,  shut  up ! 

(The  game  is  on) 
Muscle — Come  on,  gang,  go  get  em ! 
Blake — Nice  touchdown,  Muscle! 
Coach— Who's  hurt? 
Blake— Hyde. 

Coach — Smith,  go  in  at  fullback. 
Smith — Yes  sir. 

(The  game  ends, 
Warrensville  7  Central  0) 

Scene  III 

Doc  Jones — Hyde  is  out  for  the  rest  of  the 

season. 
Coach  B. — Is  he  very  bad? 
Doc — He's  still  unconscious. 

(Joan  enters  hospital) 
Joan — May  I  see  Hyde,  Doc? 
Doc — Sorry,  he's  still  unconscious. 
Joan — Will  he  live? 

Doc — It  is  very  doubtful,  for  he  cannot 
afford  a  specialist. 

Scene  IV. 

(Joan  enters  Benson's  living  room) 
Mother  B. — Hello  Joan. 
Joan — Hello,  Mom. 

Joan — Dad,  can  you  afford  to  pay  for  a 
specialist  for  Hyde? 

Father  B. — Why  should  you  be  so  inter- 
ested? 

(Joan  tells  her  story  from  beginning 
to  end.) 

Father  B. — Why,  yes,  I  guess  so. 
Joan — Oh,  I'm  so  happy! 

(F.  B.  on  the  telephone) 
F.  B. — Arrange  for  the  best  specialist  in 
the  country  for  Hyde,  and  send  the  bill 
to  me,  Doc. 
Doc. — Yes  sir,  right  away. 

Scene  5  (a  year  afterward) 
Minister — I  now  pronounce  Miss  Joan 
Alice  Benson  and  Mr.  Joseph  David 
Hyde,  man  and  wife. 

(Curtain  falls) 

Richard  Washburn,  Grade  8. 
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Sports  of  1940  - 1941 


BOYS'  BASKETBALL 

1940 — 1941  was  really  a  banner  year 
for  the  Duxbury  boys  as  far  as  basketball 
was  concerned.  After  being  nosed  out  the 
year  before,  the  team  came  surging  back 
this  season  to  cop  the  championship  for 
the  second  time  in  three  years.  The  cam- 
paign was  highlighted  by  one  of  the 
closest  races  in  years.  Duxburys'  chances 
were  uncertain  at  the  start  of  the  season 
because  of  shifts  in  the  lineup  due  to  three 
regulars  graduating.  Scituate  had  a  fast, 
high  scoring  quintet  and  Hanover  seemed 
to  have  everything,  both  defensively  and 
offensively.  Duxbury's  hopes  were  shat- 
tered, temporarily,  when  they  dropped  the 
second  game  of  the  season  to  the  Hanover 
five,  but  the  team  came  back  and  whipped 
the  next  ten  teams  to  meet  them,  including 
the  same  Hanover  team  once,  and  the 
scituate  charges  twice.  The  championship 
was  not  decided,  however,  until  the  last 
game  of  the  season  in  which  Duxbury  came 
from  behind  to  push  the  game  into  two 
overtime  periods  and  two  "sudden  death" 
periods  and  finally  break  the  ice  to  win  one 
of  the  greatest  games  ever  played  in  South 
Shore  League  competition. 

The  players  for  Duxbury  who  saw  the 
most  competition  were  Philly  Mobbs,  who 
was  a  great  defensive  player ;  Dick  Verge, 
also  good  on  defense  as  well  as  being  a 
scoring  threat;  Sammy  Teravainen,  the 
league's  leading  scorer;  Mac  Mosher,  who 
added  scoring  punch  and  always  kept  the 
team  pepped  up ;  Artie  Cornwell,  probably 
the  smallest  regular  player  in  the  League ; 
Milt  Ellis,  the  team's  handy-man.  Milt 
could  play  any  position  on  the  floor  and 
play  it  well.  Other  members  on  the  squad 
were  Richard  Ford,  Bob  Bunten,  Bob 
Peterson,  Arthur  Edwards,  Gordon  Corn- 
well,  John  Holmes,  Melville  Holmes,  Wil- 
liam Eldridge,  Bily  Murphy,  Dana  Davis, 
and  Staney  Nightingale. 


BASEBALL 

^S  spring  rolls  around,  so  does  baseball, 
and  when  Coach  Ralph  Blakeman  is- 
sued the  call  for  spring  training,  seven- 
teen enthusiastic  hopefuls  turned  out. 
With  only  six  veterans,  Clarence  Walker, 
Dick  Prince,  "Milt"  Ellis,  Dick  Verge, 
Sammy  Teravainen,  and  Kay  Blanchard 
returning  for  diamond  duty,  Coach  Blake- 
man is  likely  to  do  a  lot  of  shuffling  in  the 
lineup  in  order  to  get  a  pennant-contend- 
ing team.  The  newcomers  on  the  squad  are 
Mac  Mosher,  Philly  Mobbs,  Artie  Corn- 
well,  Richard  Ford,  Lloyd  Blanchard, 
Dana  Davis,  John  Holmes,  Mel  Sinnott, 
Bob  Herdman,  Bob  Peterson,  and  Bob 
Bunten.  Indications  point  to  an  even 
greater  turn-out  later  on. 

The  first  practices  were  held  in-doors 
where  the  players  went  through  long  drills 
in  pitching,  catching,  bunting,  fielding, 
signals,  and  general  conditioning  exercises. 
One  of  the  most  potent  weaknesses  Dux- 
bury's baseball  teams  have  had  in  past 
years  is  batting;  so  when  warm  weather 
returns  the  boys  are  sure  to  get  plenty  of 
drill  in  wielding  the  hickory.  Coach  Blake- 
man feels  that  he  has  the  material  to  build 
a  championship  team  with  Clarence 
Walker,  Sammy  Teravainen  and  Philly 
Mobbs  doing  the  mound  duty,  and  Dick 
Verge,  Kay  Blanchard,  and  Lloyd  Blanch- 
ard on  the  receiving  end.  The  infield  should 
shape  into  a  beauty,  being  rounded  out  by 
Dick  Prince,  Mac  Mosher,  Artie  Cornwell, 
Philly' Mobbs,  and  Dick  Ford.  The  outfield 
is  filled  with  candidates.  Heading  the  list 
are  Mel  Sinnott,  Bob  Bunten,  Milt  Ellis, 
Bob  Peterson,  Win  Hagman,  Dana  Davis, 
Bob  Herdman,  and  John  Holmes. 

The  South  Shore  Baseball  League  is  com- 
posed of  Norwell,  Duxbury,  Kingston, 
Scituate,  Marshfield,  Hanover,  Pembroke, 
and  Cohasset.  The  official  opening  of  the 
League  will  be  with  Norwell  on  April  28. 
Pre-season  games  are  to  be  played  as  soon 
as  weather  permits. 
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GIRLS'  BASKETBALL 


rJ,HE  Duxbury  girls'  basketball  team  has 
completed  a  season  of  8  wins  and  4  de- 
feats out  of  12  starts  to  place  themselves 
second  in  the  South  Shore  League. 

Out  of  the  4  defeats,  3  were  lost  by  only 
one  point,  which  proved  that  the  girls  can 
hold  their  own  with  any  of  the  other  teams 
in  the  League.  One  of  their  games  was 
lost  by  a  score  of  17 — 16  in  favor  of  Nor- 
well.  The  others  by  a  score  of  14 — 13  in 
favor  of  Kingston,  and  13 — 12  in  favor  of 
Scituate,  which  looks  as  though  13  was  a 
bad  omen  for  the  grils.  If  any  one  of  their 
games  had  been  won,  the  girls  would  have 
been  first  instead  of  second. 

The  team  has  four  members  on  the 
starting  line-up  this  year,  that  will  grad- 
uate, leaving  only  four  letter  men  for  next 
year ;  Letitia  LeCain,  Betty  Green,  Miriam 
Arnold,  and  Jane  Peterson,  who  shared 
this  year's  games  with  Betty  Green.  But 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  coach, 
Miss  Ruth  Manter,  who  took  up  the  job 
of  coaching  in  the  middle  of  the  season  due 
to  the  illness  of  Miss  Cussen,  next  year's 
team  should  be  able  to  pull  itself  up  into 
first  place  and  win  the  championship. 

Miss  Manter,  who  did  not  have  much  of 
a  chance  this  year  to  prove  what  a  really 
fine  coach  she  must  be,  thinks  that  she 
can  coach  next  year's  team  to  victory  by 
having  the  advantage  of  a  pre-season  start 
that  she  did  not  have  this  year.  The  year's 
team  backed  Miss  Manter  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent and  came  within  two  games  of  the 
top  in  half  a  season.  With  the  whole  sea- 
son to  start  with  next  year  they  should 
easily  win  the  championship  for  Duxbury 
High  School. 


JUNIOR  TEAMS 

'J'HE  junior  basketball  teams  of  Duxbury 
High  School  made  rapid  strides  this 
season  in  developing  two  of  the  most  potent 
junior  outfits  in  years.  The  boys'  team 
which  was  headed  by  Billy  Mosher, 
"Bubsy"  Barclay,  Bobby  Chandler,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Amos  Fernandes,  Lawrence 
Lovell,  Bob  White,  and  Louis  Randall 
played  games  with  Kingston,  Marshfield, 
Pembroke,  and  the  High  School  second 
team.  They  defeated  Kingston  twice  and 
Marshfield  once,  but  lost  one  close  game 
to  Pembroke  and  one  to  the  second  team. 
The  most  notable  disadvantage  of  this 
year's  team  was  it's  lack  of  height,  but  in 
a  few  more  years  this  outfit  will  be  win- 
ning games  for  Duxbury  in  the  South 
Shore  League. 

The  Junior  girls  were  less  fortunate  in 
the  win  column,  but  the  games  uncovered 
several  prospects  and  their  play  predicts 
good  seasons  in  the  near  future.  The  girls 
on  the  team  were  Lydia  Lund,  Betty 
Mosher,  Marcia  Eckersley,  Lena  Park- 
man,  Harriet  Scott,  Stella  Baker,  Sally 
Bennett,  Josephine  Peterson,  Dorothy 
Randall,  Eleanor  Glass,  and  Jean  Barclay. 

The  girls  hope  to  have  a  softball  team 
which  is  to  be  managed  by  Doris  Prince. 
The  lineup  will  consist  largely  of  the  same 
girls  who  were  on  the  basketball  squad. 

The  junior  boys'  baseball  team  has 
started  already  with  twelve  hopefuls  par- 
ticipating. Early  season  predictions  have 
placed  "Bubsy"  Barclay  on  the  mound, 
either  Billy  Mosher  or  Amos  Fernandes 
doing  the  receiving,  Bob  Chandler  at  first, 
Alfred  Marshall  at  second,  Bob  White  at 
short,  and  Louie  Randall  at  third,  John 
Monterio,  Richard  Washburn,  Lawrence 
Lovell,  Richard  Olsen,  and  Sonny  Burns 
are  candidates  for  outfield  berths.  Their 
coach,  Mr.  Robert  Girardin,  feels  that 
with  practise  and  experience,  these  young- 
sters should  round  out  into  a  winning  ball 
team. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GOLDEN  KEY 

JN  every  school  there  are  some  students 
who  are  so  outstanding  in  school  spirit, 
in  cooperative  ability,  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  good  old  afshioned  cour- 
tesy, that  they  not  only  distinguish  them- 
selves but  also  set  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  by  those  who  come  after  them. 

The  Student  Council  of  Duxbury  High 
School  has  decided  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea  to  form  a  society  recognizing 
these  students,  to  honor  them,  to  improve 
the  student  body,  and  to  encourage  other 
students  to  improve  themselves  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible.  Therefore  the 
"Order  of  the  Golden  Key"  came  into  be- 
ing in  December  1940.  Mr.  George  Green, 
Mr.  Ralph  Blakeman,  Norma  MacKenney, 
Ann  Peterson,  and  Betty  Lee  Peterson 
met  as  a  committee  to  discuss  the  subject 
and  to  choose  those  who  seemed  most 
worthy  of  being  the  first  members. 

It  was  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  be- 
cause of  the  desirability  of  the  available 
material.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
are  many  desirable  students  at  Duxbury 
High,  many  with  good  school  spirit,  many 
who  have  displayed  cooperation  and 
helped  the  school  in  various  ways;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  the  committee 
chose  four  young  people,  outstanding  in 
many  ways.  These  four  charter  members 
are  Phoebe  Shirley,  Ann  Peterson,  Arthur 
Verge,  and  Robert  Bunten. 

The  society  will  have  three  positions: 
second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant  and 
Key  Group,  the  highest  position.  A 
second  ileutenant  must  have  been  at  D. 
H.  S.  for  half  a  year,  have  at  least  satis- 
factory grades  and  display  the  required 
school  spirit;  a  first  lieutenant  must  have 
snent  a  year  at  D.  H.  S.,  also  with  satis- 
factory grades;  a  charter  member  must 


have  been  at  D.  H.  S.  one  and  a  half  years 
with  a  C  average  or  better;  he  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  and  display  traits 
of  personality  and  character  which  are 
considered  most  likable  and  desirable  of 
imitation  in  a  high  school  student. 

The  faculty  and  Student  Council  feel 
that  this  society  will  prove  a  goal  toward 
which  the  student  desiring  self  improve- 
ment may  work.  The  feel  that  it  will  tend 
to  improve  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the 
entire  student  body  and  at  the  same  time 
add  a  touch  of  romance,  the  touch  that  the 
more  desirable  fraternities  and  sororities 
(those  that  base  their  selection  upon  real 
worth)  give  to  the  private  school.  There 
is  much  excellent  material  in  Duxbury 
High  School  to  form  a  society  of  this  sort, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  society  itself 
will  bring  more  such  material  to  light. 

The  society  plans  to  work  out  a  pictur- 
esque method  of  choosing  those  who  are 
deemed  worthy  of  membership,  perhaps 
by  having  the  members  tap  the  happy 
chosen  ones  at  a  candlelight  assembly.  1; 
is  to  be  considered  an  honor  and  privilege 
to  belong,  and  the  society's  greatest  aim 
is  to  produce  cooperation  and  responsi- 
bility among  the  students  and  a  higher 
grade  of  sportsmanship  throughout  the 
.-<ehoo.. 

Mr.  Blakeman  took  the  Key  Group  to 
Boston  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  choose 
a  pin  for  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
girls  finally  decided  upon  a  small  key- 
shaped  pin  with  a  little  insignia  of  Myles 
Standish  in  the  center.  A  small  square  pin 
with  the  insignia  of  a  key  was  chosen  by 
the  boys. 

The  forming  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Key  has  aroused  much  interest  among  tho 
students.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  thrivo 
and  grow  to  be  an  influence  for  good 
throughout  the  school. 
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DORIS  PRINCE 


ANN  PETERSON 

Chosen  as  a  member  of  the  order  because  of  her  winning  personality,  Ann  is  willing 
to  cooperate  and  shows  leadership  ability.  Her  name  is  often  on  the  honor  roll.  She  is 
president  of  Student  Council. 
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in-Kl.s  PK1NCE 

ARTHUR  VERGE 

Good  sportsmanship,  character,  and  trustworthiness  have  made  Arthur 
tioned  choice  for  charter  membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Golden  itey.  lie-  I 
a  leader  by  faculty  and  class  alike.  He  is  Student  Council  treasurer. 
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FRANCIS  BURN'S 


PHOEBE  SHIRLEY 

A  member  of  the  Partridge  staff  and  secretary  of  the  Student  Council,  Phoebe  is 
friendly,  reliable  and  popular,  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  to  work  for 
the  good  of  her  class  and  D.  H.  S. 
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FRANCES  BURNS 

ROBERT  BUNTEN 

Excellence  in  studies,  school  relationships,  and  sportsmanship  has  put  Bob's  name  on 
the  list.  A  member  of  the  Student  Council  and  the  Partridge  staff,  he  is  also  Vicfe- 
president  of  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  League  of  School  Publications. 
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JUST  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

'J'HE  alumni  of  Duxbury  High  School 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  during 
the  week  of  December  eighth,  Duxbury 
High  School  students  celebrated  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
student  government  in  America. 

The  Partridge  staff,  working  with  the 
student  council,  sponsored  the  celebration. 
Mr.  A.  Kempton  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Macomber,  Miss  Dorothy  Cushman,  Miss 
Ellen  Downey,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Blakeman. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago  at  the  old 
Powder  Point  School,  a  ram-shackle,  pic- 
turesque little  one-room  building,  built  on 
poles  over  the  bay,  student  government 
was  originated  in  America.  Here  the 
students  even  decided  how  they  would 
study,  as  is  seen  by  an  entry  written  on 
December  28,  1840,  in  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Mattakeeset  Republic :  "It 
was  voted  to  adopt  the  card  of  recitations 
that  we  used  last  year." 

Few  students  held  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time.  The  reason  for  this 
probably  was  that  there  were  few  students 
in  school.  There  was  not  a  treasurer,  but 
there  was,  of  course,  a  secretary,  and  a 
president,  the  president  being  called  a 
monitor. 

It  was  decided  by  the  committee  that 
there  should  be  three  aspects  to  the  cele- 
bration. The  first  was  to  be  an  assembly 
with  students  participating  in  pantomime 
sketches.  Later,  several  newspapers 
would  receive  the  story  of  the  celebration, 
and  lastly,  a  plaque,  commemorating  the 
founding  of  student  government,  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  school. 

On  December  12,  at  an  assembly,  Fred- 
eric Harrington,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Marshall, 
Norman  Schaffer,  William  Murphy,  Ray- 
mond Randall,  Worcester  Westervelt, 
Betty  Lee  Peterson,  and  Miriam  Arnold 
presented  three  pantomime  sketches,  with 
Ann  Peterson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Part- 
ridge, and  president  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, as  narrator.  The  first  sketch  depicted 
the  conditions  of  the  Powder  Point  School 


that  brought  about  student  government. 
Those  conditions  were  an  untidy  school, 
unheated  rooms,  and  an  irresponsible 
teacher.  The  next  scene  showed  the 
students  trying  to  develop  a  better  school 
citizenship.  They  appointed  one  boy  from 
the  class  to  keep  the  fires  burning  in  the 
big  wood  stove.  (At  one  meeting,  accord- 
ing to  the  secretary's  reports,  it  was  voted 
"that  Mr.  Gifford  should  not  go  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  bell.")  The  last  sketch 
showed  student  government  in  its  highest 
form,  when  the  council  voted  to  have  extra 
sessions  at  night  "for  the  purpose  of 
spelling  and  ciphering." 

Slides  of  Powder  Point  School,  Part- 
ridge Academy,  and  Duxbury  High  School 
were  also  described  interestingly  by  Miss 
Peterson. 

During  the  week  following  the  assem- 
bly Mr.  Richard  Wenderoth  of  Scituate, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  South  Shore 
Light,  came  to  Duxbury  High  School  to 
get  cuts  and  prints  for  his  magazine. 
Later,  pictures  and  a  feature  article  by 
Frederic  Harrington,  Jr.,  appeared  in  the 
holiday  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  New  York  Times  was  very  much 
interested  and  promised  to  write  a  story 
concerning  the  celebration,  but  later  sent 
a  letter  saying  that  they  were  unable  to 
print  the  story  because  they  did  not  have 
space  enough. 

Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  W.  P.  A.  coordinator 
in  Duxbury,  recently  stated  that  W.  P.  A. 
artists  would  be  willing  to  make  the 
plaque  to  be  placed  in  the  corridor.  The 
senior  class  has  generously  offered  to  pay 
for  the  work  with  money  from  their  class 
funds. 

So  thus  ends  an  extremely  successful 
celebration  which  made  known  to  many 
students  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
Student  Government  in  America  just  one 
hundred  years  ago  at  the  little  Powder 
Point  School  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  students  had  one  advantage 
which  no  student  of  today  has — the  chance 
to  fish  through  knot  holes  in  the  floor. 

Harriet  McN^tl,       Grade  11. 
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Poetry 


ECCENTRIC'S  SOLILOQUY 

My  path,  they  say,  has  strayed  too  much. 
It's  they, 

They,  who  would  not  follow. 

My  speech,  they  say,  is  down-right  odd. 

It's  theirs, 

Theirs,  that  echoes  hollow. 
Because  I  gaze  where  they  see  naught, 
My  breath,  my  soul,  is  gossip  fraught. 
My  loneliness,  it  serves  me  right. 
It  serves, 

Serves  as  friend  in  unknown  form. 
My  dress,  t'is  queer,  as  are  my  ways. 
T'is  queer, 

Queer,  yet  like  theirs  keeps  me  warm, 
Because  in  hate  I've  not  been  caught. 
My  breath,  my  soul,  is  gossip  fraught. 

Edith  Peterson  '41 


THE  GATE 

When  I  shall  breathe  my  one  last  breath 
And  then  shall  pass  away, 
I  shall  pass  through  the  gate  of  death 
To  everlasting  day. 

It  may  be  beautiful  and  bright 
With  angels  far  above, 
And  everywhere  a  brilliant  light 
Of  God's  almighty  love. 

Beyond  that  gate  is  life  immortal 
Free  from  strife  and  fear 
While  far  below  without  that  portal 
Lies  a  discontented  sphere. 

I'll  see  the  gate  without  a  lock 
Where  all  shall  enter  in, 
When  God  brings  in  his  scattered  flock, 
Freed  from  all  worldly  sin. 

Anne  Harvey,       Grade  9 


THE  GATE 

The  stretch  of  field  was  rich  of  late, 

Rich  but  bare, 
And  at  the  end  there  was  a  gate 

Just  standing  there. 

One  time  a  man  came  to  the  field 

And  others  followed 
From  time  to  time  they  left  the  field 

And  others  sorrowed. 

Soon  men  began  to  plow  the  field 

And  sow  the  grain. 
To  their  surprise  it  gave  much  yield 

And  then  all  felt  the  gain. 

While  in  this  field  some  sowed 
And  gained 

Still  many  others  sowed 
In  vain. 

Yet  all  who  found  this  field  of  strife 

And  lost  or  won, 
At  last  went  out  the  gate  of  life 
Together,  to  more  perfect  unison. 

Norma  MacKenney  '41 
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SNOW 

As  snow  is  falling  on  the  hills 
And  piling  on  our  window  sills, 
We  sit  before  the  fire  and  sing 
And  listen  to  the  church  bells  ring. 

They  are  tolling  loud  and  clear ; 

Both  old  and  young  stop  to  hear, 

The  trees  and  ground  all  buried  in  white 

Make,  indeed,  a  lovely  sight. 

Clara  Morton, 
Dottie  Randall, 


THE  GATE 

Beyond  the  gate  of  heav'n  is  a  bright  sight:, 
From  far  and  wide  is  brilliant  light, 

But  down  below  this  beautiful  sight 
Is  dread  and  sorrow  day  and  night. 

Phyllis  Mosher,     Grade  9 


Dawns  Defined 


—  by  Edith  Peterson 

'Tis  dawn  of  hopeful  life 

When  the  morning  breeze  lifts  the  golden  god 

Into  the  heavens — then  flees  anxiety, 

Then  burdens  cease,  and  sweat  of  labor  soothes ;  then 

Oaths  are  cast  away,  replaced  with  piety. 

'Tis  dawn  of  existence 

When  foreboding  clouds  push  down  with  bitter  winds 
Onto  laden  backs — till  all  forms  the  treadmill 
Of  life  pressing  hard  with  futility,  and 
Beauty  waits  atop  the  ever  upward  hill. 
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"SHEP" 

He  came  to  me  early  one  Christmas  morn 
A  bundle  of  fur  all  ruffled  and  warm. 

We  used  to  romp  from  morn  till  night 
Rolling  and  tumbling  to  Shep's  delight. 

I  fell  in  Bomas  lake  one  day 

And  thanks  to  Shep  my  life  was  saved. 

He  was  hit  by  a  car  speeding  by 
And  he  crawled  to  my  door  to  lie  down  and 
die. 

I  woke  early  and  found  him  on  the  step 
I'm  still  sad  for  the  loss  of  faithful  Shep. 

Patricia  Murphy, 

Grade  7 


THE  RAIN 

Drip  Drop  comes  the  rain, 
Splashing  down  the  window  pane, 
In  little  tiny  drops  they  come, 
Making  puddles  one  by  one. 

Then  litle  children  get  their  boots, 
Out  to  the  puddles  they  go  in  troops, 
Splashing,  laughing,  and  having  fun, 
And  are  sorry  when  day  is  done. 

Virginia  Glass, 

Grade  7 


THE  STARS 

Sometimes  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
And  watch  the  stars  above  my  head. 
I  often  wish  that  I  could  play, 
With  them  up  there  so  far  away. 

When  the  sun  awakens  me 

Not  a  star  do  I  see. 

Although  I  know  they  must  be  there, 

Behind  the  sun's  golden  hair. 

I  wonder  if  the  man  in  the  moon 

Uses  the  dipper  for  a  spoon, 

And  dips  some  milk  from  the  milky  way, 

Then  sits  in  the  bear's  chair  the  rest  of  the 

day? 

And  if  the  night  clouds  thundering  by 
Let  him  know  a  new  night  is  nigh  ? 
The  seven  little  sisters  then  polish  him  up 
And  from  the  milky  way  he  takes  one  more 
sup. 

And  Jupiter  with  his  gun, 
Shoots  stars  to  earth  just  for  fun. 
Then  again  the  stars  are  out, 
Here  and  there  and  all  about. 

Virginia  Murphy. 

Grade  7 


REMEMBRANCE 

It  was  eighty  years  ago  today, 
In  a  little  cabin  far  away, 
Just  at  the  break  of  dawn 
A  sweet  baby  girl  was  born. 

She  grew  and  prospered ;  as  a  flower 
She  grew  sweeter  each  shining  hour. 
The  older  she  grew  the  sweeter  she  grew — 
We  loved  her  so,  we  couldn't  part 
With  mother,  the  queen  of  our  hearts. 

Clara  Morton, 

Grade  8 


ALL  THE  LIVE-LONG  DAY 

Lingering  for  you, 

Longing  for  you 
All  the  live-long  day ; 

Wishing  for  you 
Thinking  of  you, 

In  either  work  or  play ; 
Time  is  wasting  fast,  my  dear ! ! ! 

So ! !  Wishing  for  you 
Thinking  of  you, 

I  feel  you  are  always  near. 

Dottie  Randall, 

Grade  8 
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The  Parson  Passin'  By 

—  by  Betty  Lee  Peterson 

There  seems  to  be  a  fickle  fate 
Tricky,  perverse,  unkind 
Which  makes  all  awful  accidents 
Happen  when  I  most  mind. 


Remember  the  day  Aunt  Clara 

(It  takes  them  so  long  to  dry) 

Had  me  hanging  red  flannel  underwear 

As  the  Parson  was  passin'  by? 


And  then  the  day  at  the  brookside 
(Those  kittens  had  to  die) 
I  dumped  my  squealing  bundle 
As  the  Parson  was  passin'  by? 


Recall  that  night  at  the  social 
(I  think  'twas  a  lemon  pie) 
And  I  spilled  it  right  on  the  Deacon 
As  the  Parson  was  passin'  by 


Now  what  would  you  like  to  wager 
When  I  reach  that  gate  on  high 
St.  Pete  won't  direct  me  downward 
As  the  Parson  is  passin'  by  ? 
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Little  Things  Picked  Up  Here  and  There.... 


Electricic.,  •  understand  there's  some- 
thing that  won't  work  in  your  house, 
Mrs.  Smith." 

Mrs.  Smith,  "Yes,  he's  upstairs." 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Macomber,  "Dick,  describe  an  island." 
D.  White,  "An  island  is  surrounded  by 

water  except  in  one  place." 
Mr.  Macomber,  "Where  is  that?" 
D.  White,  "On  top." 

*  *  * 

R.  Olsen,  "Mr  Smith,  do  teacher  get  paid 

for  doing  work?" 
Mr.  Smith,  "Why  sure  they  do." 
R.  Olsen,  "Why?  We  do  all  the  work." 

*  *  * 

Traffic  Officer:  "Lady,  when  I  saw  you 
come  around  that  curve  I  said  to  myself, 
'Forty-five  at  least!'" 

Miss  Downey :  "Nonsense!  It's  this  hat  that 
makes  me  look  that  old." 

*  *  * 

Fordy :  "These  chickens  in  the  road  cause  a 

lot  of  accidents." 
Mr.  Green :  "Well,  I  don't  know,  Richard. 

They  aren't  any  worse  than  the  chickens 

beside  the  driver." 

*  *  * 

Salesman :  "This  typewriter  really  pays  for 
itself." 

Mr.  Smith:  "Fine!  As  soon  as  it  has  made 
the  last  payment,  send  it  out  to  my 
house." 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Arnold :  "Yes,  Miriam  has  been  talk- 
ing since  she  was  ten  months  old." 

Class:  "And  we  thought  she  had  laryn- 
gitis!" 

*  •  • 

Mac,  "I  don't  believe  I  have  a  friend  in  the 
world." 

Dickie,  "Here's  a  chance  to  make  one.  Lend 
me  half  a  dollar." 


Phoebe  and  Bert  were  saying  good-night 
on  the  front  porch  when  a  voice  from  a 
second-story  window  said,  "Young  man,  I 
don't  mind  your  taking  two  hours  to  say 
'Good-night'  to  my  daughter,  but  since  the 
rest  of  the  family  would  like  to  go  to  sleep, 
will  you  kindly  take  your  elbow  off  the 
bell  button?" 

*  *  * 

Officer:  "Where  were  you  born?" 
John  Shirley :  "In  Duxbury,  sir." 
Officer :  "In  Duxbury !  Why  were  you  born 
there?" 

John  (meekly) :  "I  wanted  t®  be  near 

Mother." 

*  *  * 

Mr.  MacKenney:  "Sinnott,  why  do  you 

keep  scratching  yourself?" 
Melville:  "Because  I'm  the  only  one  that 

knows  where  I  itch." 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Hurd :   "Ginny,  I  wish  you'd  run 

across  the  street  and  see  how  old  Mrs. 

Dawes  is  this  morning." 
Ginny:  (Later)  "Sorry,  Mother,  but  Mrs. 

Dawes  says  its  none  of  your  business 

how  old  she  is." 

*  *  » 

Dr.  King,  "Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with 

Diphtheria?" 
Kendall  Blanchard,  "Only  once.  When  I 

tried  to  spell  it." 

*  *  * 

B.White  (to  F.  Phillips),  "My  feet  are 
burning  up.  Would  a  mustard  bath 

help?" 

Phillips,    "Sure,    nothing    better  than 
mustard  on  hot  dogs." 

mm* 

Miss  Cushman,  "I  hear  funny  noises  in  my 

ears." 

Dr.  King,  "Where  else  would  you  expect  to 

hear  them?" 
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